THE    GREAT   TUDORS
stresses and counter-stresses in verbal structure, Lyly adopted
the device of fleshing his anatomy by ransacking current
literature for parallels, similes, and analogies. A recent
critic has made the discovery that Coleridge wrote Kubla
Khan and The Ancient Manner from intermingled memories
of the books he had read. Lyly's method, more laborious
and innocent of imagination, was the same. Most un-
fortunately for the survival of his works, he chose classical
mythology and the natural history which he gleaned from
Pliny, the mediaeval bestiaries, herbals, and such examples
of the contemporary observation of nature as Topsell's
Four-Footed Beasts and Serpents (1607). He was thus able to
illustrate and, as he and his readers believed, to vivify the
Neoplatonic sentiments and refinements springing from his
themes of love, friendship, and morality by reference to the
magical properties, functions, and attributes of plants and
stones and animals and mythical beings. Jusserand, in
The English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare, has entertained us
with an account of this outrage upon science in the cause
of literature. The cockatrice which devours a man and
then laments him all his life scores a point against the cruelty
and vain regrets of an obdurate feminine heart. The wicked-
ness of the whale which allows sailors to light a fire on its
back and forthwith dives and drowns them brings home a
similar point. Even the dragon which feeds on elephants*
blood (which all the world knew to be the coldest in the
world) in order to cool it of its feverish humours, lumbers
upon the shadowy stage as an actor in the amorous conflict
or hortatory dialogue upon the civilities of taste or correct-
itudes of behaviour. The rhinoceros with its equine neck
breathes air to kill a man, and such is the disdain of ladies.
The cockatrice, in spite of being a man-eater, is the king of
the serpents on account of its "stately face and magnanimous
mind/' and so coquetry may relent and be the mask of
fidelity. The Mantichora and the Sphinga, the Papio and
the Lamia swell the muster of the Noah's Ark which embarks
upon the uncertain sea of human passions, and, even if the
animal be not fabulous in itself, its habits are more out-
rageous than if it were. In the opening pages of Euphues and
his England, the travellers, Philautus and Euphues, land in
England partly in order to extend the area of their intermin-
able conversations and partly to carry the flattery of Queen
Elizabeth, who is likewise the deified heroine of the masque-
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